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English Summaries of Maior Articles 


¥/4\00024 Moscow MIROVATYA EKONOMIKA I 
WEZHDULUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 10, Oct YW (signed to press 14 Sep 90) pp 158-159 


[Text] A. Kreder in his article “The Crisis of the Com- 
munist Movement: The Main Causes and Possible Ways 
To Overcome It” states that the roots of this crisis are 
connected with the basic onentation of the movement on 
the “etatsque™ model of development and the priority of 
the “class interests” before the human ones. This mode! 
of development, though successful in the penods of 
mobilization and centralization of resources, turned out 
10 be ineffective in the penod of screntiiic revolution and 
ever growing interdependence of the modern world 
leaving the adepis of this model before the crossroad of 
looking for a new one 


At the same time the social-democratic way. though 
more corresponding to the nceds of the modern world 
also faces the growing pressure both from the left and 
trom the nght for 1 also corresponds to the “etatique™ 
State model which did not prove its effectiveness in the 
realities of the modern world. In this situation the 
communist movement 1s to decline from the revolu- 
tionary doctrine, being for all its history the theoretical 
foundation of the movement. The author believes that 
the only possible way to overcome the current crisis lies 
in the field of renewal of the theoretical model in 
accordance with the realities of the developing society 
modernization of the communist parties whose struc- 
lures, strict membership and total ideologization ought 
to be left in the past. After restoration of their influence 
the communist parties will be able to play their role in 
the common movement of mankind towards the new 
iwihzation 


In his article “Foreign Economic Relations in the Frame- 
work of the Regulated Market Economy” |. Ivanov 
analyses the importance of our integration into world 
markets for the success of radical economic reforms in 
held of foreign trade and other forms of economK 
cooperation with outer world and shows that the main 
idea of the reform 1s to transfer decision-making directly 

the enterprises. leaving under jurisdiction of the 
Limon some basic regulatory functions. The Union 
Republics are to gain control over some socially impor- 
Lant cxiporl-import operations 


The article analyses several new laws concerning custom 
currency imvesitment procedures and some important 
amendments to the cxrsting laws that are intended to be 
egal basis of the reform. The author describes new 
custom code as the key clement of this package of laws 
and stresses the necessity of mammtamung the same jud- 
cial Standards over the whole territory of the USSR. He 
siresses the urgent need to secure the convertibility of 
rouble aS a prerequisite of modernization of Soviet 

noms, and the necessity of applying cconomK 
methods of foreign trade regulation. He admits that the 
aggras ation of politrcal and cconomuic situation im the 


country makes 11 difficult to implement all the necessary 
changes in the transitional penod 


1. Tselsshchev in the article “The Economy of Japan: The 
Results of the Eighties” gives a wide analysis of the 
Japanese economy for the last decade. One of the main 
aspects of the current changes in the economic structures 
was the orientation on the so-called “consumer's econ- 
omy” that meant the re-onentation of the industnal 
production towards the interests of the consumer's 
market. That resulted in the mse of the individual 
incomes of the population and personal consumption. Al 
the same time the boom in the field of production of 
consumer goods lead to a certain sharpening of shortages 
in the market of some goods and services thal opens 
broader prospects for the future imvestments. In the 
eighties some considerable steps have been made in the 
field of administrative-financial reform that resulted in a 
certain weakening of state regimentation and sirength- 
ening of market mechanism. Some probiems of this 
process lic in psychological sphere and are connected 
with traditional relations in Japanese society. Thus the 
Japanese worker receives less spare tome in comparison 
with his colleagues in other developed countries though 
real but slow evolution 1s taking place and one can see 
the beginning of process of politicizing of consuming 
problem. Probiems of ccology and transport of the 
quality of life turns out to be in the lrst of the most 
popular. One of the most actual problems facing Japan 1s 
finding for siself a new place in the mutually connected 
and interdependent world 


The perception of Japan as a strong partner-compctitor 
in some branches of economy 1s changing im recent years 
towards looking al it as totally aggressive ir cconomK 
practice. Now one can notice a new type of relations of 
the Japanese cconomy with the rest of the world leading 
to the liberalization of import policy. Al the present time 
Japan creates new programs of foreign aid oriented also 
on the countries of the Eastern Europe. Japan also 
widens its participation im the activitees of the world 
economi organizations. that includes rather broader 
financing of their programs. Al ine same time some 
criticism om Japan and abroad 1 connected with its 
rather weak political role mn the modern world though 
this role becomes with time more and more active 


Analyzing a competitive behavior of firms on the market 
economy. A. Yudanov. m his article “Types of the 
Competitive Strategy. A “Brological’ Approach to Clas- 
sification of Companies.” emphasizes that tt 1s impos- 
sible to understand and cxplain the nature and outcome 
of competition classifying the companies only by their 
size (big. medium or small ones). The author shows that 
so-~<alled “thological” approach allows a functional clas 
sification of enterprises based upon the characteristics of 
their sphere of activity. of neche of the market and their 
market strategy Al present. there are several classifica- 
tons of thes kind on the foreign Interature which could 
help to understand and describe real processes in the 
Al the same time. the authors warns agains a 
problems of the market 


cconomy 
simplified approach to the 





tv 


encountered now in the Soviet literature in connection 
with current economic reforms, against oc ypying the 
Western methods of managing the economy without duc 
consideration of an absolutely different institutional and 
technological structure of production and distribution in 
the USSR 


COPYRIGHT. Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda” 
“Mirovava ckonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyvve otnosh- 
eniva . 1990 


PRC: Position on Disarmament Issues 


Y/4MO0002B Moscow MIROVAYA EAONOMIAA 1 
WEZHDULNARODNIYVE OTNOSHENT) 4 in Russian 
No 10, Oct 90 (stened to press 14 Sep90) pp 74-78 


[Article by Oleg Leonidovich Ostroukhov. junsor scien- 
uific associate at Institute of World Economy and Inter- 
national Relations, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


[Text] It has been almost a decade since the Third 
Pienum of the Ith CPC Central Commuttce (in 
December 1978). which marked the beginning of a new 
phase in national affairs in China. Since that tome the 
PRC has displayed rapid cconomic. social. and political 
development. In the last few vears. there have also been 
significant changes in the country’s foreign policy line 
especially in its ~pproach to disarmament and the guar 
aniece of international security, making the convergence 
of thee Chinese position with the position of the Sovict 
Umon possible. Today the peace mitiatives of the PR( 
and USSR are more and more hkely to comcnde or to 
suppicment cach other 


The road China has traveled in the development of its 
sdcas about disarmament during the decade of “reform 
policy can be traced best if we start from the approach 
the Chinese leadership had formulated by the beginning 
of the current phase in the country's devclopment 


The Chinese position already had several valuabk 
aspects by that tome The Chinese leaders had announced 
their commitment to the :dca of a “world conference on 
gcnuine disarmament” with the arm of a total ban on 
nuclear weapons and their compicte climimation. In thes 
connection, the Chinese side proposed that all of the 
nucicar powers. especially the USSR and the United 
States, begin by pledging not to use nucicar weapons 
first. The PRC's proposals also included a demand for 
the withdrawal of all armed forces statroned abroad and 
the dismantling of military bases on foreign territory 
The PRC had already declared its refusal to use nucicar 
weapons first back mn October 1964. mmmediately fol 
lowing its first successful test of a nuclear device Chi 
nese spokesmen also made several Satements in support 
of the proposals of various countries on the creation of 
nuciear-free zones and 7ones of peace 


The Chinese policy on nuciear disarmament sounded 
radical on the level of general principics and declarations 
bul was accompanied by the lack of a constructive 
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approach to specific undertakings. China rejected cer- 
tain initiatives by other countries, for example, such as 
the proposal that permanent members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council reduce their military budgets by 10 percent 
and use part of the savings to assist developing countries 
and the proposal that the development and production 
of new types of weapons of mass destruction be prohib- 
ited, and 1 also criticized the Soviet-American disarma- 
ment talks vehemently, including the SALT-I and SALT- 
Il agreements and the Soviet-Americay agreement 
signed in June 1973 on the prevention of nuclear war 
Furthermore, Chinese spokesmen did not submit a 
single alternative proposal at that time. Their view of 
disarmament prospects was extremely skeptical. They 
also did not accept the idea that there 1s no reasonable 
alternative to peaceful coexistence in the nuclear age. 
asserting that the continuation of the arms race would 
lead unavoidably to war, regardicss of mankind's efforts 


The negative state of Sovict-Chinese relations and their 
arguments, which transcended the boundarics of purely 
ideological topics and extended to international rela- 
tions, including the issue of arms reduction, « uenced 
PRC policy on disarmament considerably. Furthermore. 
neither side could exclude the possibility that the other 
would provoke a serious military conflict. This situation 
could not aid in the formulation of a sober and objective 
approach to Sovict muitiatives im the disarmament 
sphere 


There have been significant changes in the PRC's 
approach to arms reduction and elimination since 1978 
The PRC has acknowledged the importance of disarma- 
ment and displayed a willingness to participate in plan- 
ning the appropriate measures. The head of the Chinese 
delegation at the first special session of the UN General 
Assembly on disarmament (in May-June 1978), PR 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua, said that China “1s willing 
to discuss disarmament tssucs of common interest to all 
countnes of the world so that the present session will 
make a positive contribution to the struggle of the 
world’s people against hegemony and in defense of peace 
throughout the world 


The disarmament program the Chinese deicgation pro- 
posed was much broader than its carlicr proposals. Onc 
of the new features was the demand that the USSR and 
Linited States conduct large-scale conventional arms 
reductions in addition to the considerable reduction of 
their nuciear arsenals and pledge “not to deploy iargc 
contingents of troops or conduct combat mancuvers near 
the borders of other countries and not to launch military 
offensives against other countrics...on any pretext what 
socver. as well as pledging “not to allow shipments of 
weapons to any country whatsoever for the purpose of 
eMabiishing control over tt, inciting a war, or creating the 
threat of war” After the USSR and United States had 
instituted all of the measures envisaged in these “prelim- 
mary conditions.” the other nucicar countnes, according 
to the PRC. should jorn the USSR and United States in 
the compicte climination of nucicar weapons 
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Therefore. whereas the Chinese idea of disarmament 
once concerned only nucicar disarmament. at the end of 
the 1970s i began to include conventional arms reduc- 
tion and the institution of several measures to create an 
internztional atmosphere of trust. Even this program 
however, contained ceria moconsisicncies. Although 
the PRC declared the importance of disarmament and 
iis willingness to sirive to “defend the peace and post 
pone war. the Chinese disarmament prograin did not 
envisage a lower level of arms on the global scale and 
advised “small and medium-sized states” to build up 
their weapons. Chinese spokesmen assericd that “the 
Chinese people._.do not belreve...that a nucicar war will 
mean the cxatinction of the entire human race.” Besides 
thes, the Chinese side tclt that only the USSR and U nited 
States had to rcduce their conventional arms and insti 
tute the suggested confidence-burlding racasures 


The Chinese theory of disarmament became more highly 
developed and reasonable in the beginning of the 1980s 
According to the proposal on clements of a comprehen 
sive disarmament program the PR‘ 
mitted to the Geneva UN Disarmament Commiuttcc 

other “militarily significant” states should take part in 
the arms reduction and climination process along with 
the nuclear powers. The document envisaged the need to 
combine nuclear disarmament with a lower level o 
conventional arms and drew a more precise drstinctior 
between these two spheres. The Chinese delegation 
favored a ban on chemical and hological weapons and 
the cessation of the research. devclopiacnt, and produc 


delegat mon sub 


ion of all new weapons of mass destruction 


The Chinese theory of disarmament was presenied in an 
even more specific form at the second special session of 
the UN General Assembly oh disarmamem im June-July 
1982. It proposed that all of the nuclear countnes (and 
not only the USSR and U nited S.ates, as ot had proposed 
earlier) begin by concluding a nucicar non-aggression 
pact. after which the USSR and the U nited States shou'd 
siop all nucicar tests and any improvement or produc 

won of nucicar weapons and reduce al) types of nucicar 
weapons and delivery vehicles by SY) percent. After thes 
according to the C hinese plan. all other nucicar countries 
should also stop nuciear tests and the production of 
nucicar weapons and begin the process of reducrng ther 
nucicar arsenals along with the USSR and the U nited 
States. 1m agreed proportions, to the pomt of ther 
compicte clhimination. The updated (Chinese theory also 
called tor conventional arms reduction. Furthermore. all 
countries (and not only the USSR and the United States 
as it had stipulated carlicr) should begin by pledging not 
oO use Conventional armed torces tor armed interven 
Won, aggression. or the military occupation of other 
countries. In addition, the new Chines program with 
drew several of the carlrer demands ( hina had addressed 
to the USSR and the United States as preliminary 
onditvons tor China's partinipation im ciarmament 
talks (for cxaampic. the demand that they stop deploying 
combat 


larg ontings nis of Troops and conducting 


maneuvers near borders with other countnes. the 
demand thai they disallow arms shipments, and some 
others) 


By 1982. therefore. the Chinese theory of disarmament 
had become much more reasonable and balanced im 
general. Ty” new and present phase in the development 
of the Chinese position on disarmament began at 
approxrmatcly the same time 


The most perceptible new feature was the dramatic 
increase mm the PRC's actual mitcrest om this subject 
maticr Whereas the topx of disarmament had never 
been brought up at the 35th. Joth, and 37th sessions of 
the LN General Assembly (1986-1982) in the speeches 
of the heads of Chinese delegations during general poli- 
cal drscusssons or mm the speeches of PRC representa- 
lives al plenary mectings, in 1983 (at the 38th sessson) the 
Chinese side discussed this topic “1 great length, and 
since that time it has been a maticr of primary concern to 
( hinese representatives 


In 1986 the Chinese delegation submitted two draft 
resolutbons on nucicar disarmament and the reduction of 
conventional arms for a vote at the 4ist session of the 
General Assembly tor the first teme on the history of the 
PRC's UN activity. The first draft was approved unan- 
imously and the sccond was approved with two absicn- 
tons. In 1987 the PRC delegation at the 42d session 
submitted two draft resolutions on the same matters for 
another vote. thes tome both were approved unani- 
mously Because the Chinese delegation had rarely sub- 
mitted its own dra‘t resolutions to the United Nathons 
the very fact that disa7mament resolutions had been 
dratied and submitted for a vote attests to the great 
significance the PRC has begun assigning to this issuc 


The Chinese delegation’s participation im the Geneva 
Dusarmament ( onterence became much more construc- 
tive. As foreign observers have noted, whereas Chinese 
participation mm the carly 1980s consisted primarily m 
making gcncral and somewhat vague Statements, usually 
contaminge vehement criticrsm of the USSR. by 1985 ard 
IYRH the Chinese delegates had begun to play an impar- 
tant role mn reaching compromises on procedural maticrs 
and problems in definition impeding productive debate 


The growth of a public peace movement in the PRC 1s an 
indication of the mmcreased imterest om disarmament 
iwssucs. in 1984 and 1985 ut estabieshed contact with 
peace Movements mm the countnes of Western Europe 
and North America. Austraha. New Zealand, and other 
states. In June 1985 the first mnternatronal peace confer 
ence was held mn Bening The Chinese People’s Associa 
tron for Peace and Disarmament was organized the same 
month by 24 leading public organizations im the PR 

Thos association took an active part om International 
Y car of Peace propects and was awarded a l)N medal for 
thes The associateen 1s on contact with 170 peace orga- 


nizatoons in 40) cowntres 


( hina s« more active mvolvement mn international efforts 
to study. discuss. and solve disarmament probiems was 











mc Of the results of the changes im the ( henese positron 
mm drsarmament on the last 5 years, when ft became much 
hroadcr and was suppicmenicd by several theoretical 
premrscs and practscal milsatives, anc when many of the 
carlecr gecncral declarations were mnvesied with specitx 


In the sphere of nucicar disarmament. ( hincs 
spokesmen proposed thal all nucicar Haics conclude an 
nicrnational agreement banning the use of nucicar 
wcapons might away. without wating tor large-scale 
reductions of Sovect and US. nucicar weapons. In 1984 
ihe PRC also proposed the conclusion of a treaty ban 
ng an arms race m outer space and calling for th« 
cssatron of the research. testing, development. produc 
lon. deployment. and use of any weapon designed for 
“war mm space. as well as the climination of all cxrsting 
Spa based weapons systems. These proposals were 
placed on the ncgotsateng table at the Geneva Disarma 
ment ( onference m March 1985 and July 1986 


Ihe ( henese leadership has always supported the con 
won of an micrnatonal treaty on the prohibition and 
mpicte chmimnation of chemical weapons. It has pro 

posed that all states capable of producing chemical 

ecapons take an important siep m thes directicn hy 

guarantcecing thew non-use and halting the production 
ter. and deployment of these weapons. as well as 
arch on thes hreld 


na onclusson that a connection carnstied Dectwecen 
lwarmament and development bevrame an important 
part of its theory of drsarmament. It stipulated thai all 
slates without crxceptron, developed and dcvcloping 


irec and smnall. should be mnvolved om the drnsarmament 
“s because the arms race had cncompasscd th 

ntirre world and was alortung colossal resources and 
heresy ompeding the cconome development of the most 
diverse countries, regardicss of thew level of develop 
ment “We hope.” saed Quan Oichen (who was the PRC's 
meisiant foreign menester a: that time bul who then 
hocame the head of the ( henese forcign policy agency m 
Apr) 1 9RR). “that all cowntrees.. well leet thee muletary 
\[™ nding as much as Provan Pyke and will conduct eflectiv« 
drnarmament for the purpose of using human and mat 
| resources for natronal cconomen development 


in addrtvon to picdging no torel wee of nuctcar we apurns 
aimost a quarter of a century ago (henna has aloo 
supported the seca of createng nucicar-iree rones and 
ronmes of peace for all of these years, on luding ronecs on 
‘aten Amerca (the PRC signed the supplementary 
scomnd protocel to the Tlatelolco Treaty m 1973). the 
Middic East. Afrrca. Northern Europe. the Mediterra 
nean. South and Southeast Awa. and Korea. In February 

‘*” the PRC sgned the protocols to the Rarotonga 


ireat ma nuctcar-tree rone om the South Pacitx 


Dkespete ( hena’s refusal to sign the nucicar nonprolict 
stron treaty (the C henese ede docs not agree that th 


1 should prevent the latcral proliferation of 
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nucicar wcapons winihoul imposing some resinctlions on 
the buildup of these weapons im the nucicar states), PR 
spokesmen have supporicd the principic Of nucicar 20n- 
molfcration several times. In 1983 China became a 
member of the Internatronal Atomec Encrgy Agency 
(IAEA). pledging to comply with all IAEA rules on the 
transicr of nucicar materials, technology. and cquip- 
ment. Chena has conducted fewer nucicar icsis than 
other nucicar states (around 4). Furthermorc. not onc 
nucicar test was conducted in China between December 
1984 and Junc 1987. The PRC hss not conducted nucicar 
tests om the atmosphere sence 1980. and in March 1986 
the premicr of the PRC State Council officially 
announced ( hina’s refusal to conduct such tests im the 
fulure 


Theretore. m just a little over 10 years. the Chinese 
approach to disarmament rmsucs underwent colossal 
changes ( hina s theory of disarmament in its present 
form and (b-na’s proposals and practical sicps mm thes 
sphere seem quite realiste and constructive. in our 
opmon, the PRC's proposals on the conclusion of mntcr 
natroral agreements to ban the use of nucicar weapons 
and destroy them and to clhuminate chemical and Mmolog 
cal weapons and other weapons of mass Gestruction. its 
demand to keep the arms race oul of space. and ris 
appeal tor a conssdcrably lower level of conventional 
arms seem particularly mmportant. The sdéca that military 
sirength now plays a much icss mmportant role im main 
larmeng the mtcrnatronal status and national security of a 
Matec s berng vowed more and more trequentiy m the 


PRi 


The more constructive ( hines approach tO the msuc of 
disarmament 1s connected largely with the € henese icad 
ership s reassessment of the connection between drsar 
mament and eccurtty. Whereas people m Chena did not 
vice disarmament scriously as a means of safeguarding 
seccurvty om the 1970s and tended to use thes subycct 
maticr promarily for propaganda purposes, PRC policy 
on dnarmament and arms control became part of th 
( henese policy on natronal and micrnatironal security im 
the begrnneng of the 1980s and partecularly im 1984 
iVRS Sence the meddle of the 1 9R0s artecies m th 
( henese press have called Grsarmament a guaranice of 
stronger micrnatronal peace and security and have sand 
that the arms race icads to the escalatvon of mulrtary 
confrontation and the crxacerbation of global and 
regronal politcal problems and mcreases the powsibelity 
of a servows armed conflict resulteng from accidental 


circurnsiances 


The more active ( hemes Participation in thre mvesiga 
tron of the suleert maticr of disarmament can be seen as 
part of the general mcrease m Assan participation im 
arms lymertation efforts Western politcal screntests iret 
the following factors among the main oncs contributing 
to thes tendency the compiction of the process of gov 
ronmental organizatron and the salhizatron of the 
micrnal political wsiuaton m the majority of Aart 


ountrees the estabicshment of the necessary screntiln 
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with condescending scorn or view them with a sense 
(even if only an inner sense) of our own superiority, 
believing that we know more about their problems as 
well as our own. In any case, we must not join Western 
ruling circles against them or gloat when the conversa- 
tion turns to problems they perceive as tragedies. In 
short, we must always try to understand how they feel 
and think, and not how “we would feel in their place”... 


Without this, there can be no genuine, global new 
thinking. 


We must admit that this attitude toward the Third 
World is much more widespread in the West—especially 
among youth and the intelligentsia—than in our country 
today. If we continue moving in the same direction, we 
will take the risk of becoming the main stronghold and 
bulwark of rightwing thinking—and ideology—in the 
world of the early 2Ist century.... 


The shifts in our thinking that the,Nicaraguan litmus 
paper revealed are peripheral, derivative and—we must 
admit—natural. They are connected with the grim real- 
ities Of Our Own exisience and our own history and have 
not been imposed on us from outside. 


Today there is no point in focusing attention on the 
entire set of problems, but ther- is also no point in 
turning need into a virtue and playing a flourish when it 
is time to sound the alarm. The reasons are not only the 
ones discussed earlier (the isolation from the “world 
Left,” the spiritual impoverishment and recklessness, 
and the cultivation of :llusions). There is another aspect 
of the problem which has a broader and closer connec: 
tion to Our topic.... 


One of the cornerstones of the mass “communal” inter- 
nationalist consciousness, distinguishing the postrevolu- 
tionary decades (and even the Khrushchev years), was 
the solidarity with “distant quarters,” with the “Grena- 
das” of all meridians and parallels. The dwindling of this 
sense and its complete loss during the years of stagnation 
and corruption were the heralds of today’s flood of 
nationalistic feelings. The phenomenon itself can be 
evaluated in different ways (the “extreme” branches of 
national socialism and national liberalism agree that it ts 
a positive development), but almost everyone senses and 
acknowledges at least the need to balance the scales.... 
Does the present response to the social, national, and 
revolutionary struggle outside the boundaries of what 
was the socialist world yesterday meet this need— 
whether it 1s silence or unconcealed feelings “against 
solidarity?” What kind of “good feelings” about the 
peopic of other nationalities in our own country can g v2 
rise to the defamation of the recent symbols of fraternity 
and friendship among all peoples and races throughout 
the world? Wili the neoliberal, “dogma-free” tendency to 
ignore the troubles and problems of the Third World not 
be an echo of the wild hooting of the “Black Hundred” 
and the furious yells of the “people of non-Jewish 
nationalities”? 


Questions, questions.. 


And another question 1s always on my mind: “Is 1t worth 
it?” Is there any point in writing all of this and asking 
people to think about it when the country 1s on the verge 
of ruin and total deprivation? 


Nevertheless, it is time to think about these questions 
and answer them. It is especially important for young 
people, because they know less and remember less, 
because they are ignoring these problems today, 
regarding them as part of the “big lie” or simply as 
something alien and uninteresting, but mainly because 
they will live a long time and will have to “set things 
right” one day. They will have to do this together, and it 
iS important and essential that they do not lose the very 
ability to do this.... 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS ‘Pravda’. 
“Mirovaya ckonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye otnosh- 
eniya™. 1990 


And Not Even Only About the Third World 
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[Article by Georgiy Ilyich Mirskiy, doctor of historical 
sciences and chief scientific associate at Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations, USSR 
Academy of Sciences] 


[Text] The article by my colleague K. Maydanik 
impressed me with what I would describe as its human- 
istic fervor. Besides this, it stands out from other writ- 
ings of its kind with its “non-timeserving tone”: The 
man is not writing something that is “permissible,” or 
something that is “fashionable,” corresponding to the 
spirit of the times and fitting into the mainstream of 
journalism today. I agree with many parts of the article, 
especially the discussion of the Third World as a whole, 
and specifically our attitude toward it. 


This attitude has never been completely appropriate or 
completely humane. In this case, the attitude has two 
aspects—the official attitude and the attitude of the 
average person. 


We should begin by admitting that as soon as the 
colonial system collapsed and the national liberation 
movement was declared one of the currents of the world 
revolutionary process, our propaganda and our aca- 
demic literature always tried to embroider the truth 
about the situation in the Third World, so as not to 
offend, God forbid, our Afro- Asian “allies in the anti- 
imperialist struggle.” We minimized the real scales of 
their difficulties and the severity of their problems, 
especially their internal disorder and disgraceful prac- 
tices. Everything was blamed on imperialism, everything 
was said to be a result of its intrigues and subversive 
activity—along with, of course, the indispensable legacy 
of colonialism (just as the favorite cliche in our own 
country was “remnants of capitalism”). We went to 
absurd extremes: When the head of state in South 








Yemen was killed by his own comrades-in- arms (a 
common event in all revolutions), the report in one of 
our journals—written, incidentally, by a first-rate expert 
on Mideast affairs—was entitled “The Latesi Neocolo- 
nial intrigues. ~ When the Iraq: dictator shot half of the 
members of the state executive body without any trial or 
investigation. PRAVDA prefaced the report of the exe- 
cution with the magnificent statement that “the traitors 
were relieved of their posts.” I can also remember, for 
example. when a prominent party functionary who was 
invited to the party meeting of our primary organization 
responded to my bewildered questions about our flirta- 
tion with the bloodthirsty Ugandan clown Idi Amin by 
saying that this was justified because China was seeking 
rapprochement with Tanzania and we therefore had to 
gain a foothold in neighboring Uganda. This is why the 
Soviet reader knew nothing about Idi Amin’s atrocities, 
about the crimes of the fascist junta in Argentina, with 
which our leadership was trying to maintain the best 
possible relationship, about the mass executions of com- 
munists in Iraq. organized by our friends, the “revolu- 
tionary democrats.” or about the abuses of power, the 
corruption, the incompetence, and the extermination of 
ethnic minorities in several other Asian and African 
countries 


All of the developing countries’ failures were understated 
or simply concealed, to the point at which, for example. 
when Argentina lost the war with Great Britain over the 
Falkland Islands, our press did not report the surrender 
of the Argentine troops. but printed the news that “a 
ceasefire agreement was reached” and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions And how did the press 
describe the defeats the Arab troops suffered in the wars 
with Israel? What did it say about the Libyan interven- 
tion in Chad”? What did the Soviet public know abod the 
backward countries existed and grew stronger (inciden- 
tally, it was shared by some officials, who publicly 
flattered representatives from the Third World and then 
ridiculed the “underdeveloped” in private). | was always 
irritated not only by the rude comments of engineers or 
mechanics vho had just returned from an African 
country (“What the hell 1s going on there! They steal 
everything. and no one wants to work!”’—as if the people 
in Our country steal less and always work conscien- 
tiously), but also by the outright derision of the bureau- 
crats and journalists who had lived in the Third World 
for years and were incapable of seeing its inhabitants as 
anything other than savages 


Obviously, it 1s not difficult to find the causes of the 
hostile atthtuGe toward the “backward peoples” that is 
fairly common among “average Soviet citizens.” They 
include the reaction to the official position, instinctively 
perceived as a lic, and the conviction that “we are doing 
without many things so that we can feed everyone else. 
and look how we have to live” (this 1s absolute nonsense. 
but many people believed it until recently). Regrettably, 
there was also something clse: a kind of inferiority 


complex, which has been characteristic of our people for 
a long time, it seems to me, since the time long ago when 
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it became clear that we wire far behind the West in many 
respects. The result was, first of all, emulation of the 
West and groveling before 11 (combined in a strange way 
with the certainty that we were actually better, higher. 
and more spiritua! than “them™) and, second, the ten- 
dency to gloat and point the finger at those who were 
even further behind, at people who seemed to be not 
even second-rate, but only third. After all, 1 1s always 
comiorting to see someone else who ts worse than you 
are and lower than you.... In general, | repeat, the reasons 
can be understood, but this does not make things any 
better. 


Today much has changed, and much more truth 1s being 
written about the Third World today than before, but we 
cannot go from one extreme to another without some 
backsliding and sidestepping. I agree with K. Maydanik 
that some of our journalists have accomplished a com- 
plete reversal of their earlier views with indecent haste 
and are striving to throw more stones at the people for 
whom they had nothing but praise and admiration in the 
past. This is arousing disagreeable feelings. incidentally. 
even in Westerners, in the very people for whom this was 
supposed to be so comforting. Arrogance and a lack of 
principle have always won the response they deserve. Of 
course, there are some people in the West who persist in 
asking the same questions: Why not turn your back on 
your old friends? What good are they to you now” 
During recent trips to the United States and other 
Western countries, | had to answer questions of this 
kind, explaining that ciementary decency, not to men- 
tion a sense of responsibility for those we “brought up” 
to believe in our ideas and urged to take a specific road 
(even if it was the wrong one), would not allow us to 
simply turn our backs on “friends and allies.” This is 
precisely why I understand how K. Maydanik feels when 
he reads articles with merciless or malicious statements 
about his favorite Sandinistas. Regrettably, too many of 
our journalists have never been distinguished by tact or 
dignity... 


This does not mean that I agree with him in all respects, 
specifically with regard to the same Sandinistas. | am not 
swayed by the cliches he uses, which lost their value long 
ago: “popular power,” “social justice,” “participatory 
democracy™.... All of this, as the French say, 1s a case of 
deja vu. It is something we saw long ago. We have 
already experienced all of this and we know what it cost 
Yes, the Sandinista theorists spoke of “socialism based 
on a civic society,” but no one has ever proved that this 
kind of structure 1s possible. And the “real socialism,” 
which is familiar to us—and how'!—and not only from 
our Own experience in our own country, regrettably 
proved tobut cannot be eliminated. At one time people 
spoke of the GDR almost in raptures: “Look at the 
Germans. What a people: Even socialism works for 
them!” It is only now that we see how it “worked” there 
and what kind of economic and ecological legacy 11 left 
I remember a conversation I once had with a taxi driver 
in East Berlin. | was shocked when I heard about the 
bureaucratism, mismanagement, corruption, and extor- 
tion in the taxi fleet: Everything was just the same as in 
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our country, I thought. The system ts stronger and will 
break or “boil down” any national characteristic. Soviet 
journalist Viktor Krivorotov was absolutely mght when 
he wrote that “the stages of development in socialist 
countries, frequertly having nothing in common, are 
often amazingly similar because they follow the patterns 
of the monopolistic model. These are the establishment 
of the state socialist monopoly, the dictatorship by the 
chiefs, and the attempts at renewal, which, if they do not 
evolve into protracted periods of chaos (as in China), are 
quickly brought to an end by an even more protracted 
period of stagnation. There are the experiments with a 
new model, the introduction of various forms of coop- 
erative socialism, and the amazingly similar spirit of the 
times, phrases, and even anecdotes...from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Pacific.... The same familiar depressing 
scene can be seen everywhere: nationalization, industri- 
alization, an emphasis on large economic projects, the 
expansion of the state sector, the ‘neurotic desire to 
rebuild the world,” and—the inevitable conse- 
quences..." 


Of course, when the Sandinistas carried out their revo- 
lution, many of them (perhaps even most of them) were 
brave and selfless young people who were inspired by the 
ideals of freedom and social justice. They were deliv- 
ering Nicaragua from Somoza’s despotism, but then a 
different line of reasoning began to take hold. There have 
been several cases in history when young revolutionaries 
have eventually become elderly bureaucrats, if not 
worse.... Strength of will, firmness, inflexibility, con- 
stancy, and a belief in the justice of one’s cause are so 
close to intolerance, ruthlessness, and a belief in one’s 
own infallibility. By establishing a stable and rigid 
system, revolutionary totalitarianism constantly pro- 
motes the metamorphosis of the first group of qualities 
into the second, and the declared egalitarianism turns 
into elitism. | remember how one of my colleagues who 
was working aS a diplomat in South Yemen was 
delighted at first with the egalitarianism and simplicity 
of the young revolutionary leaders who were so close to 
the people (“They swim and sunbathe on the same 
beaches as the rest of the people”), but a few years later, 
when | asked him how things were going there, he simply 
waved his hand: “They have built themselves summer 
homes....” How familiar it all sounds, how identical’ 


K. Maydanik goes on to discuss another topic, a topic 
closer to us and more important to us—the topic of 
people who have ceased to be “red” and now feel 
“white.” In general, this should be the subject of a special 
investigation. I can only say that there 1s no reason to be 
surprised and distressed. The more disillusioned and 
dissatisfied people get with the existing state of affairs. 
the stronger the “current” that takes them to the oppo- 
site bank and the further they want to be from the kind 
of social order that cannot guarantee them humane 
living conditions. After all, the results of the elections in 
the GDR, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia after the decline 


of the communist parties’ authority were not coinci- 
dental: The majority did not even vote for social demo- 
crats, but preferred to support the more rightwing par- 
ties. This does not mean that the CPSU would face 
certain defeat in multi- party elections: The alignment of 
forces, political culture, and public mentality in our 
country and in those countries are different. This simply 
gives us some -idea why many people in our country 
would rather see another system take the place of the one 
that was clearly untenable. Which one? Capitalism? For 
several reasons, | do not think so. 


First of all, it 1s becoming increasingly clear that 1 1s 
difficult, if not impossible, to explain and understand 
today’s world without first breaking out of the trap of the 
notorious “capitalism-socialism™ dichotomy. Appar- 
ently, the capitalism and socialism we grew accustomed 
to seeing (or, more precisely, were taught to see) no 
longer exists. Socialism exists and will continue to exist 
as an idea, as a yearning for justice and a humane social 
Structure, but it 1s impalpable and indemonstrabie as a 
concrete and positive model of this structure. History 
has not given us a single positive example yet. In my 
opinion, the endless arguments over whether or not we 
built socialism are also senseless. Beth sides could be 
argued with equal success. Everything depends on the 
interpretation of the term. Anyone could say that Stalin- 
ism, Maoism, or Pol Potism ts socialism and thea quote 
from the classics to corroborate this statement. But whai 
1s the point? 


Second (and here I agree with K. Maydanik), no maticr 
how much we try, no matter how “white” our socicty 
gcts, we cannot “become the West” now. Assuming that 
capitalism could suddenly fall from the sky in some 
improbable manner, this would be the worst of all 
possible capitalisms—a system dominated by con-men 
and swindlers, the presumptuous nouveau riche, and 
quasi-businessmen of the semi-criminal type. Our 
society is too damaged, mutilated, and crippled, and our 
moral decline is too severe. I do not have much faith in 
the arguments of our “comrades” who assert that the 
market will be enough to save us, and everything will 
simply fall into place. | am afraid that this 1s not truc, 
that it would be a fatal oversimplification to pin our 
hopes only on the market and on the ruble (or the dollar) 
By the same token, it 1s absolutely obvious that we will 
not emerge from our present impasse without a market 
and, what 1s more, without private ownership, which will 
give the laboring man incentives and bearings. Che 
Guevara's idea that “the fundamenta! goal of Marxism 
consists in climinating personal interest as psychological 
motivation” turned out to be completely utopian 


For this reason, K. Maydanik’s sarcastic remarks about 
our latter-day “Westerners” sound extremely contfus- 
ing—and misicading—to me. He describes their line of 
reasoning: “If our ‘different pattern of development did 
not work, then the Western pattern should be used 
everywhere. With whom, then, should we display moral 
solidarity”? The answer 1s clear: with the crusaders in the 
Wesit—the contras and the democratizing Rangers in 








Panama’ and so ftorih. The use of these terms 1s mis- 
lcading because, after all. neither the contras nor the 
Rangers not Pinochet could br —alled typical representa- 
tives of the West or the essence of the Western system. in 
exactly the same way that, for example. Khomeini's 
guardsmen. the Hizballah. or the Muslim Brotherhood 
could not be called genuine bearers of the spirit of Islam 
The tact remains that only the “Western method™ has 
ed to the establishment of a civil society on the true sense 
the word anywhere in the world. I agree with D 
Furman. who wrote that the Western countries gave the 
world “a model of what the normal contemporary 
society should be.” “It 1s pust as impossible not to strive 
for this mode! as it 1s impossible for an adolescent not to 
strive for adulthood. For us, however, with our cultural 
tradition that 1s completely different from the West 
European one, it 1s difficult to achieve the ‘adult 
norm.” Incidentally. it 1s this norm that includes such 
values as solidarity, social yustice, and freedom of choice 
about which K. Maydanik writes that we are prepared to 
throw them overboard in our effort to emulate the 
Western model.” although these values, as he points out 
so correctly. “do not belong to the earler ruling elite, but 
are the product of the entire development of civiliza- 
tion.” Why should the attempts to achieve the model 
civil society necessarily signify the reyection of these 
values’ After all. I repeat, they are part of this model. of 
what Furman calls the “norm” (it 1s quite a different 
matter that they do not always prevail and are not always 
realized completely, and no one would deny the exist- 
nce of poverty and injustice in the West). Let K 
Maydanik name a single society in today’s world with 
more treedom of choice or social yustice than in, for 
,ample. Western Europe (unless. of course. the latter 
oncept 1s equated with the vague and declarative. if not 

mpictely utopian. concept of “equality ) 


The reader will notice that I left “internationalism” out 
ff the values Maydanik lists. This initially noble concept 
has been distorted and vulgarized so much that | do not 
en want to use the term. It was under the banner of 
that our tanks entered Prague and the 
fought in Afghanistan Al 
lime \t meant something else, andl too, lke May- 
lani*. took the cragedy of the Spanish Republic to heart 
shen Iwas child. and | have found any form of 
nathonalism repulsive all my life (io thes sense. | am an 
internationalist.” or a “cosmopolitan” if you wish). The 
spirit of Madnd.” however, disappeared. It 1s gone 
It regrettable, but people who have suffered 
mayor losses do not crv over minor ones (our society 
much in recent decades, and the loss of the 
spirit of internationalism might not be the greatest 
tragedy What 1s more. there 1s no point on sdealizing the 
mass ‘communal internationalist consciousness 
shich. as K. Maydanik writes, was characteristic of the 
postrevoluthonary decades. All of this “solidarity with 
distant quarters, with the “Grenadas’ of all meridians 
can be put in the same category of 
love for the great leader and teacher.” “the 
the world’s first country of the 
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inumphant proictariat—the motherland of the workers 
of the world.” ctc. Yes. many people empathized 
Strongly with Spain, Abyssinia. and the oppressed 
negroes. Komsomol members and Pioncers prepared to 
spill their blood for the world revolutvon or or the 
liberation of mankind trom the capitalist yoke (i 15 
mankind's great fortune that they did not succeed and 
that the “distant quarters” escaped the mcomparably 
more terrible Stalinist yoke). Yes. there was a genuinely 
selfless willingness to come to the asd of the oppressed 
and downtrodden. but this willingness stemmed largely 
from the basically false sense of our own supernority: It 1s 
not so far from “We will liberate you” to “We will 
educate you and open your eyes.” and finally to “We will 
teach vou to love the motherland” We must also 
remember that the same millions of young “internation- 
alists” were just as enthusiastic and just as selfless in 
their willingness to annthilate the gang of Trotskyrst and 
Bukharinist spices and saboteurs. Authentic enthusi- 
asmwas Ieavened with fake yeast 


In conclusion | would like to say that im spite of my 
disagreement withsome of K. Maydanik’s statements, |! 
would not want the reader to view hrsarticle as part of 
the now widespread nostalgia among ceriain segments of 
thepopulation for carlier umes and valucs or as another 
attack on those who™insult and denigrate our glorious 
past.” The origins and subtext of thisarticle are com- 
pletely different, and much of what has made my col- 
leagucindignant also leaves a bad taste in my mouth. As 
a person who has spent hiswhole career studying and 
writing about the Third World. | cannot fee! anyafiec- 
twon for those of my colleagues who have yielded to the 
power of thefashionable current, “have fallen greedily 
upon freedom of speech.” and feelthat the developing 
countnes can be treated with contempt. I also believe 
forexample that the concept of socialist onmentation 
which | myself took part inclaborating. revealed its 
complete insolvency and suffered a historic defeat but | 
certainly would not criticize the people who became the 
victims of thetasled cxpermment. | would advise you to 
take a look at yourselves and realizewho 1s chiefly to 
blame. If possible. you should help those who are suffer- 
ingfrom essentially the same problems we are facing by 
offering them advice 
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[ Text) By thes summe: the range of possibic solutvons to 
the countrys coonomec criss had become cxtremely 
narrow. The disorder m monctary circulation, the viola- 
thon of crusting cconomuec tics, and the halted cconomuc 
reform could be called the peaks of the Bermuda Tr- 
angie of our problems. The ravaged consumer markct. 
production instability, regronal conflicts. and sinkes 
were suppicmenicd by at icast two ncw factors: the 
financial crusts and the potential collapse of the sysicm of 
cconome tics m connection with the declaration of 
sovereignty by umon republics. The budgct dcficut 
being augmented by the rising purchase prices of agri- 
cultural products m a year of a huge harvest (and huge 
losses). In thes sttuateon the record purchases of gram 
and the attempt to rarse the price of bread look lke the 
death throcs of centralized planning 


The rapidly deteriorating situation im the national 
coonomy 1% Motivating central agencies to sect crisis- 
related administrative measures of coordination and 
control im motion, but thes «6 obviously delaying our 
transition to the market cconomy, to the dclght of the 
fans of “direct social labor.” The tragedy of the sup- 
porters of crisss-rclated cconoma management 1s that 
these measures are no longer accepted by the republics 
The compromise approach to mntecr-republic problems 
itself presupposes the decentralization of cconomuac dect- 
ssonmaking. the estabirshnent of trans-republican banks 
and companies, cic. Becsuse the government failed to 
carry out radical cconomec reform “from above” m 
carler years, 1 ts now capenencing the collapse of the 
present sysiem from below—from the republic level. In 
the future, only voluntary relatronships can make stabic 
coonomuic ties possible 


The financial crises and the growing budgct deficut have 
given rise to constant government cflorts to put an end to 
all difficulties at once by rarseng prices. Measures could 
be instituted on thes scale by a government with 
extremely broad public support, but the main thing 1s 
that the price increases would only cscalate inflation 
without solving the entire group of problems Whatever 
factors may have contributed to the disorder m the 
consumer markct—inflation of the cxacessive amount of 
moncy in circulation—cconomec recovery has to begin 
with the restoration of the ruble's stability Success m 
thes arca would lessen the republics’ interest mm having 
ther own currencies and would speed up the creatron of 
a umronwide market much more rchably than any official 
orders or financial restrictrons. This. however, presup- 
poses the strict lomitatron of the budgct capenditures of 
the federal government (no mecrcaw im capenditurcs 1s 
anticipated yet), the sale of state property (reserve sup 
ples. equipment. burldings. and small enterprises), and 
other restrictive measures. to avord the need for the 
direct manipulation of the amount of moncy m circula 
thon 


The extent of duminrshing public confidence in the series 
of umron government programs within the country was 
reflected m the uncapected but necessary agreement by 
MS. Gorhachey and BN) Yeltsn on the creatron of a 





5s 


working group to draw up a coordmaticd program for the 
transition to the market. capable of scrving as the 
cconomuc basis for the conclusson of a new union treaty 


The radical transitson to a normal markci cconomy and 
inter-rcpublic agreements have ceased to be merely 
desirable developments. The widespread socrocconomx 
instability om the country 1s an mndecation of the crises on 
the sysiem sscif—especially sts cconoma componcni 
We will have to surmount the entere ladder of crrors and 
delays before we can decide on radical moves, and the 
realization of the anced for broad- scale reform will enter 
the public mind in the form of an acknowledgement of 
the compicte impossibility of the old sysicem’s continucd 
functioning 
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{Article by Galrya Fandowna Bashirova, candidate of 
coonomuic scrcnces and scientific associate at Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations. '/SSR 
Academy of Scrences] 


[Text] In the postwar period the cconomic tics between 
West European countries and the Third World states 
have been an important part cf North-South relatrons 
and of world cconomic relations m general Al the 
beginning of the 1990s the relatrons between Western 
Europe and the developing countries arc undergoing 
another sct of serrous qualitative changes, which will pul 
the carsteng mode! of ther partnership in qucstson 


New Quality” 


Western Europe's coonomec tres with the Third World 
took shape under the influence of compics political and 
socroccenomen processes whech can be divided mito 
categories on four different levels. The first 1s the level of 
tendencies Commun to the workd economy. the mam onc 
s the internationalization of cconoma affairs The 
second level unites regronal processcs, the mam onc 
the mtegration within the EC framework The therd level 
s the level of politcal and socrocconomn processes im 
cach of the EC cowntnes. The fourth « the level of 
processes in the Third World, especially the processes of 
differentiation within thes group of countnes 


t'nder the influence of these mmterretated processes. the 
relations between West European and developing coun 
trees passed through several stages after World War Il 
Lintsl the begrnneng of the 1970s. Western Europe we 
the developing countries mainly as a source of cheap rae 
matcnals and cheap manpower 
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The process of the Third World's inclusson (with a view 
10 Giflerences within 1) in wniernational division of labor 
on 2 ncw basis—ihe basis of indusimal cooperation and 
production specialization—acquired distinct outlines in 
the beginning of the 1970s. This process still governs the 
Structural” significance of Western Europe's cconomx 
relations with different groups of developing countries 


A specific model of EC relations with the Thin’ . orld 
compDining traditional patcrnalistic features with ncoco 
nservative recepes, had taken shape by the moddic of the 
1980s. In thes form ut corresponded fully to the structural 
imicrests and politcal traditions of the West Europcan 
countries, bul now cven thes model rs being gucstioncd 
Why 


The fact 1s that serious qualitative changes took place on 
all tour levels mentioned above m the middic and lat 
1980s. There was. for cr1ampic. the dramatic imtcnsitica 
thon of micgration processes on the North American 
continent, m the Assan Pacific zone around Japan. and 
tynally. in the EC. The emphasis on the development of 
coonomea relations between dev cloped couwntriees has 
continued, to the detriment of North-South relations 


W hoch tendency wll prevail in the near future—r gional 
integration processes, the tendency toward the imtcrna 
thonalization of cconomuac affairs in general. or imicgra 
tron confined to the center m rolatron from the periph 
ery—and how will thes afiect the EC's relateons with the 
Therd World’ The answer us far from obvrous 


( ofossal qualitative changes on the regional level have 
virtually superseded processes on the national lieve! 
These changes include the program for the creation of a 
unified market by 1993 and the events m the East 
European countnes Today « « obvious that thes 
processes will have a profound impact on EC relations 
with the Third World This also includes several unpre 
dictatic clements 


As tar as the differentiation of the South ms concerned 
scrrous changes had taken place here as well by the end of 
the 1 YRis On the one hand. the 
ndustrial coonomics arose. On the other, the poorest 


second wave of new 
countries made up the new category known as th: 
Thes naturally affected the hecrarchy of 
micrests Wall the 
converge of will the gap hetween them gro“ 
Is the convergence of separat groups of 
developed and developing satcs even possbic” If so 


fourth world 
i lorcign COOnOM K center and 
rm nphery 


cn wider 


then will tt occur wethen the framework of tradrlonal 
spheres of influence or m some other way’ What rs th 
prohabic role of West European power centers im thes 
processes’ Thes far from complete inst of questions 
testifres that the EC's relatrons with the Therd World 
must undergo another sct of qualitative changes 


Why Does Western Europe Need the Therd Werld. and 
the Theord World Need Western I urom 
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lo answer al icast some of these gucsiions. wc should 
lakc 2 100K al ihe presenti static of coonmoma«ec tics Detween 
Wes tf uropcan and dcvcloping cCountrics 


Researchers who analyze Wesicrn E urogx $ COOnOmMK 
interests in the Third World generally ivst the following 
key aspects: first. the Cid World's dependence on the raw 
maicrials of the capitalist periphery. scoond., the roic of 
the developing countries as a sales market and capital 
invesiment spherc. third. thew wmpact on cmployment if 
Western Euro 

Thes “classx iM of factors seems reievant cven today It 
% truc that Western Europe im gcncral and th it wm 
particular are a stingurshed m heavs depend me OF 
imports of fucl. raw maternal, and agricultural products 
from the dc. cloping countries. representing thre 
fourths of thew consumption m the EC countnes. and 
even Wi Ai percent ot the CONMSUMption of some iecms 
i” Spite of such measures as the purposctul diverwfica 
lon of fucl and raw matcrial suppiecs. whed for thes 
purpose scoms guite Mabic and enduring According wo 
camsting forecasts of the demand for primary cnereys 
resources mn Western furope. for c\ampk Imports will 

wer 46 percent of the total by the vear 200K) 


Ajcother citremetly omportani tactor ms the use of the 
Thord World as a sales market. Its share of caports 
outsede the EC has remained stable and represents 
around one-third (around 32 percent m 1987)° Besides 
thes. the market mn the developing Cowntrics 1s an impor 
tant link om the ecaxtensson of the hfe cycle of West 
European commodities, offering opportun: ics to derive 
profits which can no longer be carned from the sale of the 
same commodity mn the indusinally devcloped countrics 
without additional capital mEC 's direct overseas irvest 
ments, and two-thirds if we caclude mutual cuprial 
nvesiments mm the Community According to som 
esiomatics, around 48 percent of the direct private inves 
ments in developing countries mm the last 26 years came 
from Western f urog 


Now we must say a few words about the mmpact of 
relatrons with the Third World on employment im 
Western Europe The mfluence = ambiguous and fr 
guentl, provides the grounds for catreme assessments 
and conclusions (in the one hand. according to CE 
estimates sports of modustnal c.znmodiics to thx 
Aswan. Afncan. and Laten American countrics sccure 
sround *% milinon sols on the (€ opnrnwnets representing 
around 4.4 percent of total employment. (in the other 
some calculations mdecate thal the positive mmpact of 
IVR declined hy an 


England. and 


sports on employment om the 
avctag 4 one-therd om the PR, France 
Italy and one-half on the emall FC cowntrics Neverthe 
eA. according to cstemates. the negative impact of 
mports of manutactured goods from the Third World « 
ennected with ao more than 7) percent of the total 
ynemplovment mn the Fe ountries.” amd the probicem 
thereto annot be reduced to the msec of « OmMpct itor 


ry , wml treo Asia Afr a arn | ston A rnc Tha 
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All of these factors alicst to the caceptlional mmportance 
of coonomec lcs with developing countnecs to Wesicrn 
Europe. but thes 1s not the full catent of the structural 
role of the South for the West European power cenicr 
. here os an obvious level of mnterest on whoech the Therd 
World ss a factor of strength or weakness in Wesicrn 
Europe's competition with the LU nantied States and Japan 


The sdea of deriving maximum benef from relatrons 
with Assan. African. and Laten Amer can countrics for 
the purpose of withstanding American and Japancsc 
competition 1s tempting for Western Europe. and for the 
EC om partecular. over the long range on thes level. In any 
case. all of the different theories suggesting that the 
resources acquired duc to special relations with the 
Third World should be used for capital investment im 
Western Europe isclf in order to step up the resiruc 
turing of the cconomy. are becoming increasingly pop 
ular. The success of thes plan would give Wesicrn Europe 
a chance not to lag behind in a new phase of technolog 
cal revoluton and. if possibile, to gct ahcad of its 
rivals—the United States and Japan 


Finally. there are the interests and theories of the devel 
oping countnes themscives. for whech Western Europe rs 
not only a connection with thew former mother coun 
tres. bul also a sales market. a sowrce of capital. avers 
tance. culture. and sdécas. a mode! of development. and 
an alternative to American caprial and American pres 
ence. The developing countries tried several tomes to 
play thes “European card” mm the 1970s and 1980s 


We know that around 35 percent of the combined 
ciports of developing countries to industrially devcloped 
Caprialest states steadily go to the EC. whereas the shares 
of the United States and Japan vary perceptibly 
depending on market conditions * At a tome when pro 
tecthonrsm has become the most acute problem im world 
trade. thes 1s cxaceptionally important to the devcloping 
countries. (Ff course, thes docs not mean that the 
problem of protectionism docs not cam om Western 
turope's trade with developing countries Nevertheless 
Satrstics provide clogucnt testemony to the (lid World's 
significance as a buver of Third World goods 


Western Europe also plays a tremendous role as a source 
of capital wnvestment in the meddle of the 198s the 
( ommunity alone was responsibic for around 55 peroent 
of all derect private invesiments on leveloping countries 
from the OECD states” As for state development and 
around % percent of these allocatrons come from th 
tt 3618 percent come from the tl nsnted States. and | % 
percent come from Japan. and its share has only risen om 
the last 3-4 vears 


These are the factors determining the mutual interest of 
che Vcloping countnes and West ft uropean countries im 
cconome tres The conceptual bases m made up of 
different theones of mnterdependence and partnership 
which assocuate the prosperity of the North to worn 
extent with the state of the coonomy m the South The 
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icas were capressed m thew most precise form m the 
«cil-known reports of the so-called Brandt ( ommrsson 


(ine of the drstenctive features of the relations betecen 
West European and developing countries ss the fairly 
lengthy capenence in Combining Dilatcral rclatooas (pr- 
marily with the partners to whom the former mother 
countnes have “hrstonmcal obligations”) with collective 
wes. The ECs capenence ss umgue m thes respect. The 
mechanisms and instruments of Ei cooperation with 
developing Matcs have passed the test of tome and have 
been changed substantially more than once to mect the 
requirements of the umes. An mdicative crampic 1s the 
transition from the framework of association with “over- 
as countries and autonomous territones. as the 
Treaty of Rome says, conventions 


In recémt years a new level has been added to the two 
carher ones—the coordimation of economic policy by the 
seven leading capitalist states Cibveously. the mmtcrsup- 
plementary mflucnce of all of these three tevels of 
mterest and the cffectiveness of policy require ficxrble 
mechanims and approaches to the many probiems m 
thes sphere 


Hoeerarchs of Interests 


There «= also a definite hecrarchy of the cconom« 
imtcrests of Western Europe. and the Community im 
particular. on the Therd World At the beginning of the 
1980s the hecrarchy had the following structure the 
OPEC countres. the new mdustnal nations. countries 
with a relatewely large domestx market or supplies of 
natural resources. the least developed countries In 
recent vears (and thes 1s attested to by the higidy dynam 
nature of these factors). the new mnduw: sal natrons of the 
first and second waves have probabil, taken first place 
because of the changes in the on maruct In some fields 
they hawe been so successful om the world marketplace 
that ot 1s becomeng difficult to mnclude them m the Third 
World In any case. the four Awan “dragons 
Singapore. Hong Kong. Tarean. and South Korca—have 
already been deprived of the trade privileges of devel. 
oping countries om the | nsted States 


West European coonome ties with thes group of Third 
World states are drstingurshed by the msuffic oent—im 
comparison with the Lnnted States and Japan— 
dev clopment of production cooperation and specializa 
ton and by a relatevely low lewe! of direct mvesiment 
Frequenth the West European countrnes try to compen 
sate for thes weakness on the Pelateral and collective 
levels with polvtecal activity on the one hand and with 
flextie behas sor on the other 


From the standpornt of the development of the mmstitw 
thonal hase of relatroms the heerarchy of EC cconomn 
tees with the Therd World looks completely different 
The first place «= cocupred by the Afrecan, ( arsican 
and Pacific (AC P) cowntres bownd to the ( ommunnty hy 
the fourth Lome convention The nuctews of the conven 
tron coments of three kev prowrmons fire. the offer of 
special customs privileges to the ACP countries Sy the 





European Community. sccond. the functioning of two 
funds tor the statlizateon of cuport revenucs—ST ABE X 
and SISMIN—whoch are supposed to mmsure the country 
caporting agricultural and muncral rcsourcet agains 
abrupt proce declines, therd. the offer of derect financial 
and and technacal asersiance mm carrying owl development 
programs om the ACP countrnes 


There arc many problems m the EC's rclatrons with the 
ACP countnes. The developing cowntrics party to the 
Lome convention have pomtedly critecized the C ommu- 
nity for what they regard as mnsufficecnt and and incficc- 
tive Convention mechanisms The unprecedented nature 
of thes patiern of relatvons. however, has to be acknowl. 
cdged. After all. most of the ACP countries are > mong 
the poorest countries m the world and rank lowes m the 
EC's hecrarchs of cconome micrests 


In terms of the development of ther mnstrtutroral bass 
the ACP cowntres are followed by the Medstcrrancan 
countnes. In the 1960s the Communnty had already 
concluded agreements on partial association with 
Morocco and Tunmia and preferential agreements with 
Egypt. Lebanon. and Isracl_ Then the CEC mapped out a 
common Medricrrancan policy for the purpose of recon 
cilong the frequently conflicting cconomuac interests of the 
wdcs. (mn thes bases. the C ommunnty concluded several 
sweeping agreements with Mediterrancan countnes 
(with Isract on 19°75. with Moroceo. Tunma, and Algeria 
m 19°76. and with Egypt. Jordan. Syria. and Lehanon m 
i977) 


The neat lewel om the becrarchy «= occupied by other 
regrons—Latin America Southcast Awa. and the Perwan 
Coulf The first regal organizatron om the Therd World 
with whech the ( ommunity formed an rmestrtutronal 
relationship was ASEAN In 1980 they sgned a “Com 
prehensive Agreement on Fconmomn ( cooperation 
which was renewed in 1985 The EC begnn negotiating 
with the South Awan Association for Regsonal ( coper 
atron (Sn Lanka. Rangladesh. Bhutan. the Republic of 
Maldives. and Nepal) at the same tome Agreements on 
cconoemn cooperation were also concluded with the 
Andes (sroup (1984) and the cowntrees of the ( central 
American ( ommmon Market (1985) 


The European-Arab dialoguc. vhech began om 1974 after 
the “tort oof crn oocupees a speceal place m thx 
{ ommunity + system of coonomean mtcrests Al that term 
the ( ommunrty began talks with the Arab League. whech 
have sell not heen compicted Sence | 984 talks hawe also 
heen conducted with the Crulf ( coperatron ( ounce! 


Therefore % the Vath the €( ommennt, resolute. 
crossed the howndarees of tts tradrteonal spheres of 
influence sagnaling the glohalizatron of its coomomn 
micrests The cofbectry: acteonms of thx ri m the Therd 
Vorld were not wimpy a supplement to belateral rete 
tons Pet acquired autonomous wenifrcance 


lt « clear thal the ewoluteon om addeteon to iNustrating 
the regrouping of forces mm the devwctopeng countries also 


reflects the FCs dewre to wemprowe the eructeral and 
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mststtutponal hase of relations with these cc antrcs and 
claboratc acw thcorecs as the bass for as polcy. The 
mam gucstvon bes mm whether the Community well be 
able to use ots specu! rclatvonshup eath Third World 
countries to sircngthen 1s postron mm competition with 
the Unsted States and Japan 


Will the Unrfied EC Market Threaten the Therd World” 


The plans for the createon of a unified EC market and the 
micgratvon processes m other parts of the North arc 
arousing anxscty m the Third World. The most obvious 
and frogucnitly cmotional, reaction of the developing 
cowntnes Consists m more actrve cflorts to create ocw 
micgrated groups of their own and to revive old oncs. It 
% truc that thes process cannot be assocuated only ecth 
1992 South-South cooperation has ts own history 
Nevertheless. the prospect of a unified market m 
Western Europe and the micgratvon processes in North 
America and mm the Assan Pacific zone around Japan are 
certainly giving developing countries stronger motives 
for mutual croperation and are promoting various the- 
ones of collective seif-rchance. The South wews the 
tendency toward the reduction of the caprtalist perniph- 
ery s share of trade and other forms of foreign cconomnx 
relations as the North's refusal to mctlude the South m 
micrnational divisson of labor 


lt true that the developing countries share of world 
cxports decreased from 26.5 percent m 1981-1983 to 
19.7 percent mm 198°. and thew share of the mmports of 
indusinally developed countnes decreased from 26 6 
percent to 18.4 percent. Between 1975 and 1979. almost 
one- therd of all derect foreign investments went to the 
Third World, but the figure was only around 25 percent 
mm 19RD-1983 Besedes thes, the 1980s were marked by the 
dem cress on Laten America and Africa. lt 1 clear that 
Western Europe « also mecluded m thes process of 
estrangement from the penphery 


The EC's privileged partners mm the Therd World have a 
strong susprcron that the unified market could turn imto 
a customs fortress. partecularly mm relatron to finmhed 
products Despric the assurances of European officials 
there some bases for thes assumporon. Ewen now, when 
the products of Af P cowntnes comprtc with ( omme 
mity products. the ( ommunity takes harsh and resirn 

tywe measures of a tarifl and non-tarifl nature 


Rewdes thes. the unified market could acoeieratc the 
crowon of the privileges cxatended weithen the framework 
of the Lome conwentron (L( ) at a result of the concle 
won of new trade and cconomn agreements and the 
revrwon of old ones with regia.) groups of developing 
States with a hegher level of cconomn development thar 
th. LC cowntrnes Another process. which also threatens 
to erode these priveleges. 1 the mcrease mm the sumer of 
parties to the convention 


(on the other hand. the trade talks whech began m 1986 
withen the CATT framework have pul protectronrmem m 
agrecultural trade m question and are pcopardizing thx 
cxrsteng system of special relatroms betecen the FC and 
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the ACP cowntrecs. The checf supporicrs of the lsberal- 
wateon of trade arc Brazil. Malaysa. and Thasland 
whoch are beng kept out of the West European market 
ty thes preicrenmtisal sysicm 


lader prewsere from the other partecs to the talks 
Commun, spokesmen proposed free access to thew 
market for several tropecal products. mncluding a certam 
agreed assortment of processed ticmms. Theres means that 
coffee. cacao. and palm of will be emporicd by the 
( ommunity from Awan or Laten American Sates on the 
same terms as from the ACP countrecs. The latter are 
already lowng mmflucnce because cf the underdevelop- 
ment of thew agroundusinial complies. The canceilation 
of the prefterentsal terms and the lberahzateon of trade 
will escalate thes process. Furthermore. the cstabirsh- 
ment of a unified mmtecrnal market by 1993 wll also create 
problems with still protected commodities. such as 
bananas. rum. and sugar 


The ACP cowntrees are also disturbed by unfavorabic 
virectural chanecs m the West European countries 
changes which will be compounded by the estabinshment 
of a sungle market. Tae reduction of production costs m 
the s«-~<alled tradrtronal branches has slowed down the 
transter of capacitecs to Therd World countries. cape 
cally Afmcan ones The concentration of capital m 
indusinally developed countnes has resumed Private 
capital mvestments m Africa decreased by almow 25 
percent m the last decade Scoentifxc and technical 
progress 1s reduceng the demand for raw matenals Even 
international agreements cannot prevent the desiabeliza 
tron of markets. and thes has mntensrfied the cress mm most 
of the ACP countries dependent on ciports of rae 
materials The STABE\ syetem  loseng its power to 
neutralize market creeecs In | 9ER for craample fewer 
than one-therd of the ACP cowntrecs clan were sates 
feed Today the STABEN rules are benefiteng large 
ciaporters ( ameroon. and 
Senegal Even they. however. are om a difficult powtron 


cach as the Ivory ( oat 
because of the drop om the proces of thew mam cuports 
offec and cacao 


in addition to ewerviheng clec. the establishment of the 
umifred £( market ell presuppose the purser of a mor 
m the Therd World 
many of the priveleged partners of the 


uniform and more pragmatn poln 
in the com 
former mother cowntrees have screows reasons to suspect 
that thew 
hivtorn al ofiagatroms = th 


ima partners might rnowmec some of thew 
there former cofamees bow th 
whines fot party to the Lome convention and not 
giiic tor other priv vleges. garmeng access to thes ont d 


martct will Se the mann protien 
i tas t wrong an a tow 


lhe cvents om the Paw terencen cowntres and thx 


reactron to them om Western terone raned another 
guestron tor the Therd World ( ould Beet Pueronpeen and 


he redderected to Eastern ft wreme 


ir ‘a ' " TF owl tiemee th 


¢ 1” nubext 1 ler 


| aeted’ Miates Japen and thx 


AA) the LA froma sal ant te tae 


European countnecs. mamly Poland. Hungary. and the 
GDR. The European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for Eastcrn Europe (EBRD) eas cstab- 
leshed wm May 1990. According to preliminary cstemates 
the bank's caprtal well amount to around 10 tylhon ecu 
{12 telkon dollars). more than half of which will be 
contributed by EC countnes. Around 15 percent of the 
total sum will be contributed by the East European 
countnes themscives. including 6 percent by the Sovect 
Limon. The EC states also micnd to offer assistance and 
creda on a belatecral basen 


There = m0 mdscatron,. bowever, that these funds have 
been taken away from the Therd World. After all, the 
approval of the séca of establishing the EBRD by the 
Council of Europe mm December 1989 comcded with the 
compiction of talks between the EC and 66 ACP coun- 
trees on the fourth Lome convention 


In spite of all the complaints about this convention, there 
% nO reason to believe that EC policy toward ACP 
countries has undergone any perceptible changes 
Although its ace clements (the extension of the 
STABEX system to sememanufactured goods. the estab- 
inshrment of structural regulation funds. and the longer 
term of the convention) will not alleviate the ACP 
cowuntnes wornes about the estabirshment of the unified 
EC market and the prohabic results of GATT talks, none 
of these negative corcumstances has any direct relation- 
ship to the events mm Eastern Europe These corcum- 
stances are the result of deep-scated procesecs m the 
world cconomy 


The fund: the ACP countries mught receive m accor 
dance with the acew convention are covered by the 
following stepulations. The EC plans to allocate around 
1) teulhon cow m 1990-1994 Thes os larger than the 
amount cxatended by the terms of the therd Lome con- 
ventron (7 4 bellon), but emailer than the one the ACP 
states requested (15 5 bulhon) Bessdes the. the EC 
countries also partecepate mm the credits of micrnational 
financial rmstrtutronms and render comadcrable assrstance 
on a telateral heen 


Therefore. on the lewe! of the deetributron of officsal 
development and. the ACP states and the Third World 
cowntrees as a whole have not suffered. bul the mam 
theng tes atiractong European capital mvesimemt Will 
thrs sagmefy the ECs ahandonment of is traditional 
poles on the Therd World’ In what direction eill West 
ft wropean relatrons with developing countries cvolve’ 


Future Socnarwn 


There are three prohattlc woenarm of North-South rela 
toms om the fetere The foret. ehech could be called 
nce-Acvacwan ell he a conmtrnuateon of the efloris to 
cvtabiesh the “new mternatronal coonomen order” The 
second ncolrheral wocnarw also cn. mages the integration 
of developeng countries mmto the world coonomy bul 
wader the fluence of market forces mm lene eoth IMF 
aed IRRT) plans The therd optron « bhased on the 
opgrete wdea—the edca of the separation of the Sowth 
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Demografscheskiye protsessy » SSSR. Shornsk nauch- 
myth trudow” [Demographic Processes m the USSR 
Collected Scoocntsfx Works] edited by AG. Volkov 
Moscow. Nawka. 1990. 214 pages 


(huldren of the Streets. The Growing Tragedy of the 
Report for the Independent Commission on 
Internatreonal Humansarnan Issucs. translated from 
English. Moscow. Mezhdunarodny ye otnosheniya, 1990 
145 pages 
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Natssonainaya struktura obsh- 
chestvennos, shizni | Natronal Structure of Publu 
Affairs], vol | (renezss 1 sushchnost” [Crenesss and 
Essence]. Yerevan, Ayastan, 1990. 565 pages 


Karapetyan. AA 


Koslex, A Stalen prevhde 1 teper” [Stalin Then and 
Now]. Grroznyy. IPO) Kanga, 1990. 112 pages 


Kolyhanoy. VA. Aravets. VP. and Goncharuk. A! 
Nauchnotckhhnocheskaya inicgratsiya ¥ mirovom kapi 
talyestecheskhom khozyaysive 1 problemy otnosheniy Vos- 
tok-Zapad™ [Screntific-Technical Integration im the 
World Capetaiest Economy and Probiems in East-West 
Relatrons}], Kecy. Naukova dumka, 1990. 145 pages 


Kurs mezhdunarodnogo prava’” [Course in Interna- 
tonal Law]. on seven volumes, edited by V_N. Kudryavi 
«\. Moscow. Nauka. 1990. vol 3. 260 pages 


lopatimkos. LI Popular Economic-Matiematical 
lec teomary td cd supp! Moscow /nanive v8) 2s4 
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Manvken, AS tra demokratoy” partiynaya pere 
grupprrovka » SSHA. 1933-1952 gg [The “Age of the 
Democrats” Party Realgnment in the United States 
1933.195)) ivdaicistivo MG). 1990. 264 
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vecsiinyy rynok” [Thos 
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V porskakh planomernost: i7 mtorr razvi 
chonomicheshoy mysh kontsa VW) 
kh—nachala 60)-4h godow” [In Scarch of Balanced Plan 
ming trom the HMestery of the Development of Sovect 
Themkong from the Late 19s to the Early 
| Vitis] Miescow Nauka 1990) 160) pages 
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Melguno. SP Krasnyy terror » Rows 1918-1924 
[Red Terror om Russa 1918-1923) Sth ed 
Ri IM) linen of W rvters 


pages 


Moscow 
Postskriptum, 1990 
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Mirovove khosyayetvo 1 sovetshayva chonomika shansy 
i theurn” [Weorkd Eoconomes and the Sovect Economy 
Possbilitees and Mluwons|, edited by VM Kuznctso 
and Vu Me Cheney. Moscow. Mevhdunaradnayye otnosh 
mnmiva wt 


414 pages 


The Hestory of the Sony 
with EM. Rengold and M. Shimomura. trans 


Morita. A 
Firm 
laicd from English cdited and prefaced by 
Yudanov. Moscow. Progress. 1990. 410 pages 
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Musatova. TI Rossiya-Marokko dalchove : bizkove 
proshiove. Orcherk: mtorn rcussio-marokkanskiih 
svyarcy ¥ X\VIll-nach. XX wv.” [Russsa-Moroceo: Distant 
and Recent Past. Essays on the History of Ruswan 
Moroccan Relations from the 18th Century to the Early 
Mnh] Moscow. Nauka 1990 204 pages 


“Nazsval poumcnno. Svedectcistvuyul zherivy 1 ochevidtsy 
Malinskogo terrora™ [Roll Call. Testemony of the Victoms 
and Witnesses of Stalin's Terror], compiled by M_A 
Khazanov. Crorkry. Volgo-V yatskoye knurhnove izdatel- 
sive, 1990. 160 pages 


(imarov, A.M... “Predprumchivost rukovodiiclya | Ad- 
minestrative Ingenuity], Moscow. Politizdat, 1990, 256 


pages 


‘Povysheniye cficktivnost: proiwvodsiva” [Enhancing 
Production Efficrency), mm three volumes, edited by NG 
Chumachenko, Kiev, Naukova dumka, 1990, vol |—212 


pages. vol }—244 pages 


Rashidov. UR... “Kooperatsrya: zakonomernost: razvr- 
tiya | mnogoobrasiye form” [The ( cooperative. Trends mm 
Development and Variety of Forms], Tashkent. FAN 
1990. 149 pages 


Sain, VN Ekonomi o-statisticheskoye izucheniye 
potreblenrya” [Economnc-Statistical Study of C onsump- 
tron], Moscow. Finansy 1 statesteka, 1990. 126 pages 


Serzbinskry. 11, “Powyshenrye eficktivnost: nauchnykh 
wssiedovanry 1 razrabotok” [Enhancing the Effectiveness 
of Screntific Research and Development}, Minsk, Nauka 
i tckhnrka, 1990. 141 pages 


Sokolov. VL. “Prrodopolzovamve v SSHA 1: Kanade 
chonomucheskiye aspekty” [Natural Resource Use on the 
lL nited States and Canada: Economic Aspects), Moscow 
Nauka, 1990. 156 pages 


The Future of the Party: Problems, Prospects, Predic- 
ons. Maternals of Apphed Scrence Conference on ‘The 
(PSU on the Contemporary Sovict Society.” edited by 
V Ya Pashchenko ct al. Moscow, Ivdateisivo Ml 
1990, 248 pages 


The followrng work os berg prepared for publication im 
the Progress publishing house 


Yurn A. Yukhanano, Thess Divided World. Dialec 
tec, the Systemic Approach, International Relations and 
( onflects 


What the system principle (or systema approach) 
and how does i relate to dialectics” Is ot valid to divide 
conflicts mto “antagonistic” and “non-antagonisix ” 
What are the characteristics of the “man of reason” and 
what are the political supersinvons of the natronalzed 
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